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4 WHEN FOUND— 
+ es past month has been one of unusual activity on behalf of the 

\ Fund being raised to establish and endow the Charles Dickens 
Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Although many Branches of the ellowship have not yet completed the 
programme of the various local efforts they propose to make, a good 
deal of spade work has been put in. On the other hand there has been 
a real awakening of interest in the project among the general public, 
and those who do not aver themselves Dickensians. Many and many 
have been the testimonies which the President has received of the real 
veneration and love in which Charles Dickens is still held, and the tri- 
butes have invariably been accompanied by a practical expression of 
that regard. They vary in form from a cheque for £100 to four 13d. 
stamps ! 


* * * * * 


Beyond that all sorts and conditions of men, impelled by the irresis- 
tible appeal of the cause itself, have offered help in a variety of directions. 
Concerts have been held in some of the London Hotels, Cinderella 
dances have been arranged, Cinema exhibitions have taken place, 
mock auction sales have been held, collections have been taken at 

' Flower Shows, street collections have been made in the smaller 

towns, and generally there has been su gratifymg a response that the 

President tells us he is now without much doubt that the total required 

for the purchase of the Home and its furnishing and equipment will be 

available by the time this issue of The Dickensian goes to press. The 

coming month will witness the celebration of a Great Dickens Féte and 

' Fair at the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, on September 

17th, organised by Mr. Bransby Williams, particulars of which will be 

- found on another page. 
j * * * * * 

It seems a strange thing that when a writer essays to praise the works 
of one novelist he should think it necessary to condemn those of 
another. On another page we print an extract from a book on George 
_ Meredith, in which the author (Dr. J. H. E. Crees) attempts to draw 
a comparison between the subject of his book and Charles Dickens, 
with as satisfactory a result as would arise from a comparison of one of 
-Turner’s pictures with Frith’s “Derby Day.” Each can be admired 
by the same persons and for different reasons, but there is no comparison 
abet them. And if a person appreciates one novelist and does not 

the other he should do so without asserting that the object of his 
de>reciation writes ‘‘ unreasonable effusions,” that his humour 
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“typifies the vacant mind,” that he in some respects has “‘ the mental 
equipment of a child,” particularly when, in this case, neither of such 
statements is true. 

* * * * * 

There are as great admirers of Meredith as there are of Dickens, 
and the merits of one can be insisted upon without deprecating the 
other. Yet it is a strange thing that after trying to show what a pigmy 
Dickens is compared with the giant Meredith, Dr. Crees condescends 
to state that the humour in ‘‘ Evan Harrington ”’ is “ conceived in a 
Pickwickian vein,” as a quality to be proud of. Well ! that’s one for 
Dickens, anyway. 

* * * * * 

Having read Dr. Crees’s book, we have come to the conclusion that 
the author must have shut himself up with no other books than Meredith 
for months, and has striven hard to imitate his master’s style. The 
result is rather boring at times, and large portions of the pages would 
have had far more pointed effect if they had been written in a normal 
instead of an acrobatic style. Otherwise we delight in the fact that 
yet another writer has discovered Meredith and written a book to say 
so, which is not unworthy of a place beside the score of other critical 
estimates on our shelves. 

* * * * * ‘ 

Mr. Cumberland Clark has sent us another of his interesting reprints 
of letters from Dickens.* It comprises seven letters to Clarkson 
Stanfield and is prefaced by a well-informed chapter on Stanfield and 
another on the letters themselves. As Mr. Clark says, ‘‘ What.a host 
of interesting recollections a few letters of Dickens can conjure up !.... 
the most interesting of any correspondence of the nineteenth century .. 
a dinner appointment makes fascinating reading when written by this 
prince of letter-writers.” That is well said and these reprints of Mr. 
Cumberland Clark make a valuuble addition to the library of all 
Dickensians. 

* * * * * 

I have just been reading (writes a correspondent) ‘‘ The Secrets of 
our National Literature,’ by William Prideaux Courtney, wherein I 
have come across a curious little piece of information which was 
quite new to me and may be new to many of your readers. ‘‘ The 
very short name of Gyp,” writes our author, “ conceals from human 
gaze the very long title of the Countess Sybille Gabrielle Marie 
Antionette de Martel de Janville.”” She is the well known French 
novelist, but her pseudonym is taken from “‘le petit chien (Jip) dans 
David Copperfield,” and the orthography is changed “ pour que le 
pseudonym est la méme initiale que nom prénom (Gabrielle).” 
It strikes me (says our correspondent) as just a little curiosity 
worthy of a tiny pigeon hole in the Dickensian storehouse. 


Tur EpIror. » 


* Charles Dickens and Clarkson Stanfield. With an introduction by 
Clarkson Stanfield. Privately printed. os 
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A 
GRAND DICKENS FETE AND FAIR 
AT THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK 
ORGANISED BY BRANSBY WILLIAMS 


N connexion with the Fellowship scheme for establishing and 
equipping the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mr. Bransby Williams has undertaken 
the organization of the Grand Dickens Féte and Fair at the Botanical’ 
Gardens, Regents Park, to take place on September 17th next. 
Famous for many undertakings in aid of various charities, we doubt 
if the Royal Gardens have ever been the scene of so unique a Fair as 
we understand Mr. Williams is providing for the occasion. Dickens’s: 
books lend themselves to many schemes in this direction, and Mr. 
Williams is leaving no stone unturned to make the day worthy of the 
name of Dickens and of the fine scheme for which it is organized. 
Many members of the theatrical profession are readily giving their 
assistance to Mr. Williams, and although all the details of the pro- 
gramme are not finally settled as we write, the following arrangements 
will sufficiently indicate that a great gala day is in store for all those who 
will support it with their attendance. 

Mr. Harry Grattan has written a special Vincent Crummles Drama, 
in which Miss Betty Bolton will take the part of the Infant Phenomenon; 
and Mr, Will Evans will superintend a ‘“ Sleary’s Circus.” Fagin’s 
Den will be run by Mr. Albert Ward (of Lyceum fame) who will once 
again impersonate Fagin, and be assisted by the Dodger (Mr. Frank 
Staff), Charlie Bates, and his other pupils, to sell handkerchiefs which, 
by the way, will not be stolen property. 

Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks will be on show, with a notable actor in the 
title part to deliver a specially written oration for the occasion. 

A Court of Law will be sitting all day, presided over by Justice 
Stareleigh (Mr. Arthur Roberts), with Buzfuz and Jaggers in attendance, 
to try at intervals certain persons who will be arrested by the Bow 
Street Runners on the slightest provocation. 

A Grand Dickens Ball Room will be run by Messrs. Grossmith and 
Laurillard, under the supervision of Mr. Eustace Ponsonby as Mr. 
Turveydrop and Mr. Norman Griffiths as Simon Tappertit. 

There will be old fashioned Concerts known as “ Little Swill’s Sing 
Song,” at which different notable persons will act as Chairman, Mr. 
Ben Tillett having promised to officiate in this capacity during the day. 

Mr. Eugene Corri as “ The Game Chicken” will take charge of a 
Boxing Booth, assisted by the popular boxers of the day ; and Teas 
will be served by “ Mrs. Gamp’s Tea Party,” assisted by Betsey Prig. 

Of course there will be an “ Old Curiosity Shop” for the sale of 
anything and everything, and a bookstall ; whilst several other side- 
shows will include “ Great Expectations,” supervised by Mr. Audri 
Charlot ; a Lucky Tub; a Toy and Doll stall, presided over by Caleb 
Plummer and his blind daughter; and an Exhibition of Pictures, 
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especially drawn for the occasion by artists of the day, designated 
‘Sketches by Boz.” 

The Pickwick Club will be run by members of the Eccentric Club, 
several of whom will appear in character, Mr. Pickwick, the President, 
being impersonated by Mr. Thomas Moore and Mr. Sam Weller, his 
assistant, by Mr. Alfred Lester. Visitors can become members of the 
Club for the day by paying a small fee and will find it a friendly spot 
for a lounge and a chat. 

During the day prominent actors will appear in Dickens characters. 
whilst law and order will be kept by Bow Street Runners. 

For Caleb Plummer’s stall, Mr. Williams asks the lady members of 
the Fellowship to send him toys and dolls dressed as Dickens characters, 
and thousands of handkerchiefs of all kinds are required for Fagin’s 
Den. These should be sent to him at 25 Oxford Street, W. 1. 

Parents are invited to bring their children to the Fair dressed as 
Dickens characters, for which prizes will be awarded for the best. 

Peggotty’s Hut will be kept by Dan’l, and he will have as his com- 
panion Captain Cuttle, who will exhibit War trophies of the sea, 
including a huge German mine. 

There is one other direction in which the Fellowship can assist 
the great project, and that is by the sale of tickets. Let every member 
in the London area make himself or herself responsible for a given 
number of tickets, and proceed to dispose of them among his or her 
friends. That will ensure the success of this huge undertaking. All 
roads in and about London will lead to the Botanical Gardens on the 
17th September. It is Dickens Day! Let us make it a memorable 
one in the great and glorious history of the Metropolis ! 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXV. 
GUIDANCE 


(ou there no dream prophetic o’er his spirit ? 
' Hovered no muse over this brave young heart 
A-whispering “of things to come ”—the part 
Reserved, the fame to win as well as merit ? 

Let fancy weave the secrets of that start, 

Entry or step into his world of art 
So bright and joyous, yes—but fancy, were it 
Diviner the most truthful, could but make 

In sooth this out for us: that some such muse 
Came with her auguries most sure, to wake, 

Kindle and guide him—the right path to choose, 
Entering him in it, so that he should take 

No false or faltering step, but from the first 

So to the last show he had been so nursed. 


From Charles Dickens : Sketches in Acrostics (1849). 
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THE MARK TAPLEY TABLET 


Every man carries in him his own enemy, whom he must carefully watch. 
—EPICTETUS. 


T is easier to talk and write about Mark Tapley than to imitate 
him—a fact concerning which “The Blue Dragon” makes no 
secret, descries no mystery, and conceives no discouragement. 
* * * * * 


More than probably, precognition of a personal striving, not always 
successful, toward the Tapleyan ideal, was at the bottom of the thought- 
current that ultimately solidified in the character of Mark Tapley. 
Charles Dickens was a man of warm blood, acutely sensitive, vehement 
in his likes and dislikes, apt to be swayed, or even whirled, by the 
up-rush of his passion for justice, his impatience with hypocrisy, 
his indignation at cruelty, his sympathy with suffering. Such a man 
cannot be a consistent Mark Tapley ; cannot be always “jolly.” He 
will be subject to moods of depression, during which he will realise 
that the ardor of his nature is wearing him out to little purpose, where 
upon his imagination may conjure up some wistful fantasy, tout au 
contratre, by way of corrective. Almost beyond a doubt, it was under 
the influence of some such period of reaction that Mark Tapley came 
into being. 

> * * * * 

An, admirable and useful thing it is to make up one’s mind to be 
jolly always, to abjure irritability, to bear smilingly not only “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ but also the more actively 
exasperating pin-pricks and gnat-stings of every-day life. Yet flesh 
is weak, and a native foible, eluding our guard, may cause us to revoke. 
On those occasions we must not despond, but merely strengthen our 
watch. Hazlitt—who, inthis connection, had reason to know particularly 
well what he was talking about—said, with his customary epigrammatic 
pointedness: ‘‘ The truth is we pamper little griefs into great ones, 
and bear great ones as well as we can.” 

* * * * * 


“The Blue Dragon ”’ remembers a man who had worked in the prin- 
ter’s department of Dickens’s own publishers (long may they flourish), 
and this man had a grievance against the great writer, a grievance that 
was very characteristic. Dickens was, it seems, ‘such a tyrant to the 


_compositors.”» This was a resentful reference to Dickens’s insistence 


on his MS. being put into type in the way he wished. Very likely 
it was from his friend Thomas Carlyle that Dickens caught the trick of 
inserting capital letters in unwonted places, and otherwise deviating 
from the strict line of typographical orthodoxy. Well, a good many 
writers claim a latitude of their own in some matters of the sort, a 
chim not easy to disallow in face of a pronouncement by a former 
eminent Inspector of schools : “ grammar does not give law to language 
but is all generalised from language.” Dickens could not abide that 
printers, anyhow, should give law to his language, and when they did so 
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(with the best intentions of course), he was wont to come down on them 
like a thousand o’ bricks: 
* * * * * 

“The Blue Dragon ” of to-day feels for the printers an admiration 
amounting almost to awe, for It knows something of the quite diabolical 
skill with which they succeed in deciphering caligraphy undecipherable 
to anybody else, including the caligraphist himself. But even “ The 
Blue Dragon” has It’s trying moments when the rising tide of angry 
passion nearly overwhelms the ancient and stately home of jollity. 
There is a paradox in the case—as usual. Sometimes the conscientious 
compositor, himself, breaks loose from the trammels of tradition, 
and becomes an innovator. For instance, in last month’s Tablet the 
word “ beneficent ”’ occurred twice. A gay mood prevailing in the 
composing room when the dispatch from “‘ The Blue Dragon ” came to 
hand, a sprightly “ comp ” decided to liven things up a bit by spelling 
the word “ beneficient,”’ rightly judging that an extra “i” made for 
enhanced prettiness. The corrected ‘“‘ proof” slaughtered the re- 
dundant “‘i”’ in one case, but overlooked it in the other, which latter in 
consequence, has become enshrined for all time in The Dickensian, 
incidentally causing language at ‘“‘ The Blue Dragon ”’ temporarily to 
lose it’s parliamentary polish. 

* * * * * 

So we see that the gospel of jollity is liable to lapse; yea, verily, 
in its own tabernacle. And after all, if the jollity of the genial Boz 
was not always invulnerable, what wonder if lesser folk are liable to 
forget the scroll on their banner, and get grumpy about small an- 
noyances. Genuine Mark Tapleys are born, not made—lucky dogs. 
But even they have their limitations in certain directions, for, while 
Charles Dickens himself could never have lived a consistent Mark 
Tapley, so neither could Mark Tapley, himself, have written A Tale 
of Two Cites. 

x * * * * 

Talking of Hazlitt recalls a sentence of his that might serve as a 
paraphrase of the quotation from Epictetus at the head of this 
month’s Tablet :—‘‘ There is nothing helps a man in his conduct 
thro’ life more than a knowledge of his own characteristic weaknesses, 
which, guarded against, become his strength.” 

* * * * * 

Thoughts are things. They float in the circumambient ether. Ever 
and anon, a thought on circuit, as it were, impinges upon an intellect 
with which it is in tune, and which gives it expression ‘in words 
sufficiently like and unlike another expression of the same thought 
(by a cognate intellect) to render the two expressions complemental 
each of the other. The two intellects are not necessarily commensurate 
in all respects, but in the one respect they are akin. A cat may look 
at a king, and an illiterate beggar may have his mind irradiated by a 
thought that has visited the mind of a Plato or a Shakespeare. 

* * * * * 


At “The Blue Dragon” there is a common-place book, in which 
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somebody—who is a nobody—has made the following entry. Does it 
strike a responsive chord in the consciousness of any sympathetic 
reader of the Tablet ? 


“Now and again, a poor pilgrim—one among the common 
multitude—catches a transient sense of affinity, however slight, 
with earth’s great ones. It happens in this way: a thought, a 
phrase, a feeling, has germinated in the poor pilgrim’s mind and dwelt 
there, perhaps for years, unvoiced, isolated, timid, half ashamed. 
Then, one day, he or she discovers that the self-same thought, phrase, 
or feeling, has found expression by honoured lips or pen. Now a 
little thrill of pleasure moves the poor pilgrim’s heart. ‘Tis not 
conceit, ’tis rather a healing balm, a touch of Nature that tells us 
we are brethren, however wide apart.” 

* * * * * 


The two following news extracts come to close quarters with funda- 
mentals. They are consigned without further comment to the Tablet 
and to such meditation and deduction as they may evoke :— 


The New York “ Tribune” says :—‘* We know that from time 
immemorial it has been intended that in this crucial hour of struggle 
. . we should have strength to give on the side of right. We 
give it in an unlimited spirit. People are never surprised by their 
own destiny. That Americans should be counter-attacking on 
the Marne is incredible news, yet how inevitable the reality 
seems !”” 


Major McCudden, the famous airman, before he was killed, wrote 
to a friend :—‘‘ No airman can help being a fatalist, as at times 
it seems miraculous how we come through unscathed, while at 
others it is marvellous how trifling a mistake may carry one on the 

‘jast journey.” 
4 * * * * * . 

If it were true, as asserted by Rochefoucauld, that : “in the adversity 
of our best friends we always find something that is not wholly displeas- 
ing to us,” the tribulations of holiday makers would yield sumptuous 
satisfaction to their fellow humans who are tied to town. Joining a 
queue at a railway station at 5 a.m., only to see the tail of the noon 
train departing fully loaded: eventually, by various stratagems, 
including bribery and corruption, securing a snug seat on one’s port- 
manteau in the corridor of the 4-50 p.m., and finally landing at a far 
distant terminus in time to avail one’s self of such sleeping accom- 
modation as is afforded in the auditorium of a recently evacuated 
music hall—these are said to be the experiences of happy-go-lucky 
pleasure seekers, who need to possess some such appetite for misery 
as Mark Tapley is supposed to have cultivated. Rochefoucauld . 
nearly always exaggerated, and yet, conversely, a certain . Kditor, 
quaffing deep draughts of pine scented ozone, remote from the labyrinths © 
of Cockneydom, little knows what a furnace of envy is fast drying up © 
the scanty store of Tapleyan cheerfulness with which Nature. has 
endowed the present hard-working Scribe of A 

. “THE BLUE DRAGON.” 
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DICKENS AND MEREDITH* 


By J. H. E. CREES, M.A. 


vee tye as they differ, Dickens and Meredith have some common 

characteristics. They both see vividly and quickly (sometimes 
what is not there), they have much energy of temperament ; an aura 
of eager vitality surrounds them. The more indolent, the less trained 
mind will cherish Dickens. Dickens hits the errand-boy every time ; 
the errand-boy has scarcely come within Meredith’s ken. As the Mar- 
chioness is to Clara Middleton, so, might proportion continue, is Dickens 
to Meredith. Dickens marks the advent of Miss Bella Wilfer into 
literature ; Meredith ignores her. Dickens is funny ; Meredith ironic. 
Dickens, prince of the smack-in-the-rib style of humour, ministers to the 
loud guffaw which in literature, as elsewhere, typifies the vacant mind. 
Meredith, disdainful of the humour which borders on the rough-and- 
tumble of the practical joke, smiles quietly to himself, or, if the jest be 
droll, volleys of silvery laughter are heard.. Dickens is the supreme ex- 
ample of the achievement of untutored genius taken from the streets. 
He is an effective lightning caricaturist with a great power of catching 
the farcical, but in some departments of the writer’s craft he never 
passed beyond pothcoks and hangers, in some respects he has the mental 
equipment of a child. He will present you with a Surrey theatre 
villain motivelessly malignant like Quilp,t and with his ad captandum 
morality requires your hisses in the manner of ‘“‘the gods” of that 
home of melodrama, or demands your gushing tears for Little Nell. 
He oscillates between the roystering farcical and the dripping lachry- 
mose, and loves to lead you to a “strong ” melodramatic denouement 
in which some deus ex machina of the Father Christmas type appears 
for Messrs. Cheeryble Brothers have branches in every novel of Dickens. 
Meredith, whose learning is as extraordinary as his taste is fine, does not 
bethump us with the mawkish or pump up in bucketfuls the pathetic. 
His unreality, where it occurs, is the unreality of the recluse student, 
not of the half-taught child of genius. Thackeray, the typical educated 
man with a literary turn, had shown a charming gift of easy moralising 
which is in sharp contrast with the unreadable effusions of Dickens, 
stilted and laboured like the work of a literary apprentice. Meredith 
was to display a faculty of still profounder yet kindly generalisation. 
If it is dangerous for the novelist to be yoked with the philosopher, 
Dickens has shown that the novelist and the Tribune of the Plebs do 
not run well in harness. Dickens had a noble sympathy for the 
industrious poor, but in depicting a character like Kit Nubbles he will 
assume a controversial tone to which the only answer is his own phrase, 
““Who’s a denigeing of it, Betsey ?’’ In truth, he doth protest too 
much. We hear the shrill, vehement, and incessant tones of the little 
boy in the blacking warehouse who maintained that Kit Nubbles 
was as good as a lord, and better, and ended by sending his own sons to 


* Extracted with the publishers’ permission from ‘‘ George Meredith : a 
Study of his Works and Personality.” (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell). 6s. net, 


+ Compare Iago and: note the difference. 
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Eton. The Caricaturist of the Dickens sort enjoys one great advantage. 
We always laugh; whether at the caricature or at the caricaturist 
it matters little. Compare the noble Verisopht, a typical example of 
Dickensian naive and childish caricature, with Algernon Blancove. 
Meredith presents a type which he has studied ; he gives us the real 
thing, not a stuffed figure from Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks. There is, 
of course, no need to depreciate the greatness or the richness of Dickens’s 
achievement. His. vital energy would carry to a triumphant end 
works that had far more numerous faults. Yet the contrast of two 
such masters is at least of interest. Meredith too, can be almost 
roystering. Evan Harrington is conceived in a Pickwickian vein, 
instructive in its differences, and these two masters of the Comic 
well illustrate what education can do and cannot do for genius.* 


DICKENS EVENINGS IN THE WAR ZONE 


N a long and interesting letter received by one of our subscribers 
from a soldier in Mesopotamia, to whom he had sent several 
issues of The Dickensian, the writer says: ‘‘I am absolutely en- 
raptured with the little commentaries. They take one into many by- 
paths of Dickens’s life hitherto unrevealed to the uninitiated. Being 
Educational Secretary to the Y.M.C.A. at this station, I intend to create 
interest amongst my associates in Charles Dickens’s beautiful writings, 
and with that in view I am about to prepare a series of lectures—my 
opening chat will be ‘ By-paths in the Life of Charles Dickens ’— 
thereby hoping to create quite a new interest in the great novelist. 
With the very small amount of matter at my disposal I shall of course 
have to be very careful. If only I can gain the attention to begin 
with, there are many kindred spirits, and I can inaugurate ‘ Dickens 
Evenings ’ with Readings, etc. Fortunately I managed to smuggle 
a copy of David Copperfield out with me and this will at least furnish 
a good supply for the study of at least one of his stories. 

“The more I consider and think upon this great author’s life and 
character so do I feel the elevating influence upon one’s mind. If such 
is the case in my own experience then, in these lonely desolate wastes, 
with nothing to prevent either stagnation of mind and body, it is surely 
up to me to bring others into acquaintance with such an uplifting 
influence, however feeble my efforts. I can but do my best. 

“T should be so glad if you would give some tips in the formation 
of ‘Evenings Dickensian.’ ” 

Needless to say a supply of useful books and several “tips ” have 
been sent to our Dickensian warrior, and we feel sure he will make the 
best use of them. Many pleasant evenings are, we are sure, in stor 
for the Tommies in those lonely wastes. 


* It is instructive to note that Meredith has no characters similar to those 
of Dickens who constantly repeat pet phrases. Meredith’s more subtle 
characters, e.g., Hackbut and Skepsey, Dickensians with a difference, have 
pet-ideas which are always running in their heads. 
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JOHN BLACK 
By S. J. RUST 


Y first introduction to the name of John Black was when my 

tather took me aside as we were going up the steep little 

path leading to Birling Church, and made me read the inscription 
on the first tombstone on the left hand side :— 


“In memory of John Black, Esqre., who was born at Dunse in 
Berwickshire on the 17th Day of November, 1783, and died at 
Birling on the 25th Day of June, 1855, Aged 71 Years. 

““ He was Editor of the Morning Chronicle Newspaper for Twenty- 
three Years, and was highly esteemed by some of the most eminent 
men of his day. 

** Also to the memory of Ann Cromer who died at Birling on the 
29th day of August 1852. Aged 79 years.” 


I was a young boy at the time, and in common with most young 
boys I was a little snob. The Nevills’ own Birling and all that is 
in it, and we little village snobs could think of no greatness that 
was not in keeping with the Nevill family. Blue blood, dating from 
prior to 1066 was our criterion of nobility, and I was confident 
that no man who possessed a great-grandfather would permit a 
stonemason to carve on his monument “ Also to the memory of 
Ann Cromer.” 

The years have passed and I have learned to be somewhat less 
ofasnob. I have learned that this son of a Berkshire shepherd was 
a great editor and something more ; a great linguist and something 
more ; a writer and translator of books and something more. He 
is one to Whom we owe much—perhaps more than we realise. 

“It was John Black that flung the slipper after me. Dear old 
Black ! my first hearty out-and-out appreciator.” So said Charles 
Dickens, who ever remembered the hearty recognition and cordial 
help of this old editor of the “ Morning Chronicle.” How much less 
would Dickens have written but for Black’s early encouragement ? 
How much was he influenced by Black’s outspoken attack on the 
“ Jack-in-Office ”’ into becoming the still more outspoken and more 
successful attacker of Bumbledom and Circumlocution-Officedom, 
and of every Jack who had got into office for which no merit fitted 
him? Iam not going to answer these questions. Those of us who 
have no claim to genius cannot say what genius would or would not 
have done in different circumstances. I do not believe that 
Dickens would have been silent in any circumstances, because 
he could not help speaking, and writing, and denouncing humbug 
and cruelty. Yet I still maintain that we owe to Black some of 
his early tendency. ; 

John Stuart Mill says of Black, ‘“‘ He played a really important 
part in the progress of English opinion for a number of years which is 
not properly recognised. I have always considered Black as the 
first journalist who carried criticism and the Spirit of Reform into 
the details of English institutions. Those who are not old enough 
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to remember those times can hardly believe what the state of public 
discussion then was. People now and then attacked the con- 
stitution and the boroughmongers, but no one thought of censuring 
the law or the courts of justice ; and to say a word against the un- 
paid magistracy was a sort of blasphemy. Black was the writer 
who carried the warfare into these subjects, and by doing so he broke 
the spell. Very early in his editorship he fought a great battle 
for the freedom of reporting preliminary investigations in the Police 
Courts. He carried his point out and the victory was permanent.” 

It is easy to picture Black sending the most vigorous of his 
reporters to the Police Court 
in Hatton Garden, where the 
most notorious member of 
this unpaid magistracy was 
dealing out his unsympathetic 
sentences, until that magis- 
trate tried to exclude the 
vigorous reporter; and the 
graphic portrait of that court 
in Oliver Twist was the result. 
With a daring which few 
novelists have had the cour- 
age to imitate, Dickens des- 
cribes the very house and the 
way to it, and pilloried the 
magistrate under the thinnest 
disguise as Mr. Fang. The 
novel had more effect in bring- 
ing about reform than all 
Black’s vigorous editorials ; 
but the editorials influenced 


the novel. 
What a character old Black 
must have been! Dickens JOHN BLACK 


speaks of his ‘“‘ never for- 
gotten compliments coming in the broadest of Scotch from the 
broadest of hearts I ever knew.” 

Forster adds, “‘ with those who knew him no man was so popular 
as well for his broad kindly humour as for his honest good 
hearted enjoyment of whatever was excellent in others.” 

Breadth, kindness of heart, mirth, humour, enjoyment of other’s 
merit—these were the qualities which his friends recognised in 
him. Yet he sent out at least a dozen challenges to duels; and 
twice, when he was old enough to know better, met those at whose 
remarks he took umbrage, and shot off pistols without bloodshed. 
“ Mirth-loving ” and “good-hearted,” yet sending out challenges ! 
He must have been a regular broad-Scotch Lawrence Boythorn, 
who could utter the most awful threats in a voice brimming over 
with good humour and kindliness. 
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. Lord Melbourne is said to have been desirous to be “‘ of service ” 
to him, but Black said he lived happily on his income. “ Then,” 
cried the Prime Minister, with his favourite oath, “I envy you 
and you’re the only man I ever did.’’ He lived happily on his 
income, yet a friend valued his furniture at sevenpence halfpenny. 
It was during a libel case, and the question of the value of the fur- 
niture in Black’s room was raised. The counsel reminded the wit- 
ness that he was on oath, but the reply came that no dealer would 
give more than sixpence for the rickety table, and the witness 
valued the two chairs at about three-halfpence. He “ lived happily 
on his income,” yet in 1843 when the blow came and the proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” felt that Black was out of date, and that 
the “‘ Morning Chronicle ”’ was falling behind the ‘“‘ Times” in influence, 
he was almost penniless, and his 30,000 books had to be sold. 
However meagre was his furniture, his books were prodigious. 
Books filled the shelves. Books littered the floor. Books every- 
where—all covered with dust. For he seemed to think that their 
value grew with the layer of dust. Let a friend but remark that he 
had a book on some little known Mongolian tribe, or on a Scottish 
Clan, and Black would borrow that book. It was impossible to 
stop him. He would borrow it, and, having borrowed it, he would 
never return it. If his friend reminded him, he was profuse with 
apologies and assurances that it would be returned to-morrow ; 
but to-morrow never came—until that to-morrow when the whole 
library was sold. 

““T am deeply grieved about Black,” wrote Dickens to Forster 
in May, 1843, just after Black accepted the hint that his resignation 
would not be refused. “‘ Sorry from my heart’s core. If I could 
find him out I would go and comfort him this moment.” Dickens 
did find him out and a dinner at Greenwich was the result. Dickens, 
Forster, Thackeray, Macready, Maclise and others gathered round 
the old editor and comforted him. His friends subscribed a 
comfortable annuity for him, and another friend, Walter Coulson, 
gave him a cottage, and so he came to Birling. 

What a change! From Fleet Street with all its bustle—but, 
there, you know Fleet Street—to Horn Street, and you don’t know 
Horn Street. You turn off out of the by-road from Birling to 
Snodland just at Austin’s Farm, and go down a deep narrow cutting. 
Presently you make a sharp, right-angular turn to the left and go 
up a hill—a more open portion on which are just six cottages. 
This is the real Horn Street. At the top of the hill you turn off 
again to the right, down to Sandhole Farm where the lane ends. 
But there is no need to go down this last stretch, for here at the 
corner is the cottage now glorified by the name of “ Black’s Place.” 

When I first knew it, our village Carrier—one Allehin—lived 
there. He drove a slow-going old horse to Maidstone, eight miles 
off, twice a week ; going at a pace which made our local branch of 
the South Eastern Railway appear, by contrast, to defy the light- 
ning. He was a crusty old man who slashed round with his whip 
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at all boys who took a re ride on the back of his van. My arms 
tingle now when I recall him. 

I wonder what were Black’s impressions of his new surroundings. 
I remember the favourite story of our old carter, Harry Hartnup— 
the recognised wit and philosopher of the country side. 

*““ My old grandfather,” said Harry—he fathered every good story 
on his grandfather—* was going up to London when a highwayman 
stopped him. ‘ Your money or your life,’ cried the highwayman. 
“Blaze away, old cock,’ cried grandfather, * blaze away! You 
might as well go to London without brains as without money.’ ”’ 
That was typical of the feeling in the village : ~ You might as well 
go to London without brains as without money’; and John Black 
walked 400 miles to London and landed there with threepence. 
But Black was an ambitious young Scot. Ambitious—to refuse 
the “ service’ of a Prime Minister. to live happily on his income, 
and to spend the last dozen years of his life living on an annuity 
subscribed by his friends ! 

I met old George Crowhurst a few days ago and asked him if 
he remembered Black. George was born over 75 years ago at the 
Bull, at the little old picturesque inn with a water trough in front of 
it, that preceded the modern red brick monstrositvy—and he has 
lived in Birling all his life. He remembered John Black well. 
“A fairly tall and very broad man” was Crowhurst’s summary of 
him, “‘and a gent.” This was interesting. James Grant’s descrip- 
tion of Black as an Editor was “a thick set farmer of bluff and blunt 
appearance, who was never seen in the street without a huge dog— 
a Newfoundland dog or a mastiff—and who always carried a thick 
stick—an honest sturdy cudgel.” To the Fleet Street reporter 
Black looked a farmer: .and to the country man, a “ gent.” 

Crowhurst went to help kill a pig for Mr. “Black when he was a 
boy. When the tragedy was complete. the butcher went in to get 
his “‘ rations,” leaving the boy outside: but this didn’t suit Black, 
who called the boy in to have his bite. 

I asked George Bishop, the builder; but George is quite young, 
not yet 70, and has but the shadiest recollection of Black. He had 
often heard his father talk of him. I can imagine that, for I re- 
member old Bishop—the father of all the Bishops, and in my young 
days there were more Bishops in Birling than in the Church of 
England. Old Bishop was a great enthusiast for Dickens. especially 
for the Pickwick Papers. He used to quote. Pickwick until we 
thought he could do so from cover to cover. Undoubtedly, he 
was a great authority on Pickwick. One thing he knew which 
no other authority did know: he knew that Muggleton was West 
Malling, and hence as Dingley Dell was two miles away it was no 
other than Birling Ashes. Of course, you other authorities will 
smile the superior smile. You will talk about the wish being father 
to the thought ; and of the hundred and one details which prove 
him wrong. But I reply that if only old Bishop were alive! We 
kept him alive as long as we could with iron water. Tunbridye Wells 
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wag nearly 20 miles away, while there was an “iron” stream on 
the Malling Road, Many a time have I helped his grandson to 
get the water from this stream; and a good drink of it we took to 
make ourselves strong, with all the schoolboy’s dream of a gigantic 
stature and huge biceps. Years afterwards I analysed that water 
and no cyanide test would find a trace of iron. The red tinge 
and bitter taste were due to decayed vegetable matter; but it 
kept old Bishop alive for years, Wonderful are the works of 
Faith | 

lam digressing ; I should be telling you of John Black, but really 
I have no more to tell, While of Ann Cromer I know no more that 
that she was buried in the same grave as Black, and cannot be 
separated from him in my mind, Their grave-stone is turning 
green with age, and the inscription is becoming less legible, so that 
all the casual observer notices is: “ Also to the memory of Ann, 
Cromer,” 


A NOTE ABOUT MICAWBER 


By “THE TEMPLAR’ 


** D>Y the way, ® friend of mine complained the other day, that 

Dickens had made Micawher successful in the Colonies. He 
thought that Micawber could never have been successful anywhere, 
I doubt it. There is nothing #o precious in a new country a6 an une 
bounded cheerfulness.” 

I came across the foregoing the other day in a book by “ Claudius 
Clear,” It interested me, because I had never before met a literary 
man of standing who dissented from the criticism referred to, It is 
just a curiosity. For myself, | am sure that ‘ Claudius Clear” is 
wrong, Is it quite true that there is nothing so precious in a new 
country as an unbounded cheerfulness 4 It is a very valuable asset, 
of course, but of very little use unless allied with that very quality 
which Mr, Micaw ber lacked—resolution, Mr, Micawber was a sort of 
man who would have taken an allotment, sprinkled a few seeds about 
it, without digging it and liming it, and manuring it, and then 
hoped for a big crop, His unbounded cheerfulness prevented him from 
degenerating into a eynic, and wo far waa a gift of Providence, but 
unallied with resolution and steady application it would have carried 
him nowhere, save the debtors’ prison, esther in Kngland or in Australia, 

Not that it matters at all, Thank God Mr, Micawber’s creator was 
Charles Dickens and not Thomas Hardy, We have Micawber for all 
eternity, and that isall that matters. He would not have succeeded 
in Australia, but he would have continued to go on beaming on 
everybody (save any Uriah Heep he might have met) and hoping for 
vormething to turn up. He would still have kept his faith in the 
world—would still have gone on believing that “ Somehow, good will 
be the final goal of ill,” and one Micawber contributes more to the 
total sum of human happiness than a dozen, Bounderbys. : 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


WE have nearly come to the end of our journey. A generous donor, 

who desires to remain anonymous, has sent us a cheque to pay 
for The Uncommercial Traveller, to whom we offer our grateful and 
hearty thanks. We are also able this month to put in hand Edwin 
Drood, leaving Hard Times only to be subscribed for. Its cost will 
be £48 15s., towards which we have already in hand £14 9s. 10d. May 
we make an urgent appeal for the necessary few pounds to complete 
the Fellowship’s undertaking ! 


SS. Hh. S46) eh. 
Amnt. acknowledged 1166 7 4 Already forwarded to 
Anon., for the many- the National In- 
facture of The Un- stitute for the 
commercial Travel- Blind for the 
ler .. * ar 10" 0 | manufacture of 
Collected by H. J. The Old Curiosity 
— Morris e. maneO® O | Shop, T vols .. 50 0 Q 
Collected by Miss Great Expectations, 
Miller at « 010 Q | 6 vols .. so AOS 6? 10 
4 J. Bradnock 015 0 | Barnaby Rudge, 8 
W, Clark .. 010 Q | vols oe ee eee | |) 
EB. P. Haslam 010 0 | Martin Chuzzlew?t, 
H, J. Baskerville 010 0 12 vols .. .~« 163 .9).0 
Raffle of Books om “O'S © Bleak Heuse, 14 


vols (Per Mr. Al- 

bert L. Reckitt) 184 17 6 
Our Mutual Friend 

12 vols .. < VRC IS AO 
Little Derrit, Ld vols 129 5 
Cahrisimtas Stories, 

10 vols (Per Miss 

C. Mats) ws, S836 0 
Dombey and Son, 18 

vols (Per Liver- 

pool and Man- 
. chester Branches) 125 0) 0 
Oliver Twist, 6 

vols (Per the 

Glasgow Dickens 


Society) ad TT Bd 
Sketches oy Bez 
10 vols ., 9 15 0 


The Uncommercial 

Traveller, 5 vols 

Per Anon.) .. 47 10 Q 
Rdwin Dreed, 4 

vols aX 14!) $04.6. 1:6 
Balance. . .. i 910 


$1217 7 4 £19177 € 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
ROGUE RIDERHOOD’S CLOSE CALL 


N sooth, it is Riderhood and no other, or it is the outer husk and 
shell of Riderhood and no other, that is borne into Miss Abbey’s 
first-floor bedroom. Supple to twist and turn as the Rogue has 
ever been, he is sufficiently rigid now; and not without much 
shuffling of attendant teet, and til.ing ot his bier this way and that 
way, and peril even of his sliding off it and being tumbled in a 
heap over the balustrades, can he be got up-stairs. 

“ Fetch a doctor,’’ quoth Miss Abbey. And then, “ Fetch his 
daughter.” On both of which errands, quick messengers depart. 

The doctor-seeking messenger meets the doctor halfway, coming 
under convoy of police. Docter examines the dank carcase, and 
pronounces, not hopefully, that it is worth while trying to re- 
animate the same. All the best means are at once in action, and 
everybody present lends a hand, and a heart and soul. No one 
has the least regard for the man; with them all, he has been 
an object of avoidance, suspicion, and aversion; but the spark 
of life within him is curiously separable from himself now, and they 
have a deep interest in it, probably because it zs life, and they are 
living and must die. 

In answer to the Doctor’s inquiry how did it happen, and was 
any one to blame, Tom Tootle gives in his verdict, unavoidable 
accident and no one to blame but the sufferer. ‘‘ He was slinking 
about in his boat,” says Tom, ‘ which slinking were, not to speak 
ill of the dead, ihe manner of the man, when he come right athwart 
the steamer’s bows and she cut him in two.” Mr. Tootle is so far 
figurative, touching the dismemberment, as that he means the 
boat, and not the man. For, the man lies whole before them. 

Captain Joey, the bottle-nosed regular customer in the glazed 
hat, is a pupil of the much-respected old school, and (having in- 
sinuated himself into the chamber, in the execution of the important 
service of carrying the drowned man’s neckerchief) favours the 
doctor with a sagacious old-scholastic suggestion that the body 
should be hung up by the heels, “sim’lar,” says Captain Joey, 
“to mutton in a butcher’s shop,” and should then, as a particularly 
choice manceuvre for promoting easy respiration, be rolled upon 
casks. These scraps of wisdom of the Captain’s ancestors are 
received with such speechless indignation by Miss Abbey, that 
she instantly seizes the Captain by the collar, and without a single 
word ejects him, not presuming to remonstrate, from the scene. 

There then remain, to assist the doctor and Tom, only those three 
other regular customers, Bob Glamour, William Williams, and 
Jonathan (family name of the latter, if any, unknown to mankind), 
who are quite enough. Miss Abbey having looked in to make 
sure that nothing is wanted, descends to the bar, and there awaits 
the results, with the gentle Jew and Miss Jenny Wren. 

If you are not gone for good, Mr. Riderhood, it would be some- 
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thing to know where you are hiding at present. This flabby lump 
of mortality that we work so hard at with such patient perseverance, 
yields no sign of you. If you are gone for good, Rogue, it is very 
solemn, and if you are coming back, it is hardly less so. Nay, 
in the suspense and mystery of the latter question, involving 
that of where you may be now, there is a solemnity even added 
to that of death, making us who are in attendance alike afraid to 
look on you and to look off you, and making those below start at 
the least sound of a creaking plank in the floor. 

Stay ! Did that eyelid tremble ? So the doctor, breathing low, 
and closely watching, asks himself. 

No. Did that nostril twitch? No. This artificial respiration 
ceasing, do I feel any faint flutter under my hand upon the chest ? 

No. Over and over again, No. No. But try over and over again, 
nevertheless. See! Atokenoflife! An indubitable token of life! 
The spark may smoulder and go out, or it may glow ard expand, 
but see! The four rough fellows seeing, shed tears. Neither 
Riderhood in this world, nor Riderhood in the other, could draw 
tears from them; but a striving human soul between the two can 
do it easily. 

He is struggling to come back. Now he is almost here, now he 
is far away again. Now he is struggling harder to get back. And 
yet—like us all, when we swoon—-like us all, every day ot our lives 
when we wake—he is instinctively unwilling to be restored to the 
consciousness of existence, and would be left dormant, if he could. 

Bob Gliddery returns with Pleasant Riderhood, who was out 
when sought for, and hard to find. She has a shawl over her head, 
and her first action, when she takes it off weeping, and curtseys to 
Miss Abbey, is to wind her hair up. 

“ Thank you, Miss Abbey, for having father here.” 

““T am bound to say, girl, I didn’t know who it was,” returns 
Miss Abbey; ‘“ but I hope it would have been pretty much the 
same if I had known.” 

Poor Pleasant, fortified with a sip cf brandy, is ushered into 
the first-floor chamber. She could not express much sentiment 
about her father if she were called upon to pronounce his funeral 
oration, but she has a greater tenderness for him than he ever had 
for her, and crying bitterly when she sees him stretched uncon- 
scious, asks the doctor with clasped hands: “ Is there no hope. sir ? 
Oh, poor father! Is poor father dead ?” 

To which the doctor, on one knee beside the body, busy and watch- 
ful, only rejoins without looking round: “ Now, my girl, unless 
you have the self-command to be periectly quiet, I cannot allow 
you to remain in the room.” 

Pleasant, consequently, wipes her eyes with her back-hair, 
which is in fresh need of being wound up, and having got it out 
of the way, watches with terrified interest all that goes on. Her 
natural woman’s aptitude soon renders her able to give a little 
help. Anticipating the doctor’s want of this or that, she quietly 
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has it ready for him, and so by degrees is inpeusedl with the charge 
of supporting her father’s head upon her arm. 

It is something so new to Pleasant to see her father an object of 
sympathy and interest, to find any one very willing to tolerate 
his society in this' world, not to say pressingly and soothingly 
entreating him to belong to it, that it gave her a sensation she 
had never experienced before. Some hazy idea that if affairs 
could remain thus for a long time it would be a respectable change, 
floats in her mind. Also some vague idea that the old evil is 
drowned out of him, and that if he should happily come back to 
resume his occupation of the empty form that lies upon the bed, 
his spirit will be altered. In which state of mind she kisses the 
stony lips, and quite believes that the impassive hand she chafes 
will revive a tender hand, if it revive ever. 

Sweet delusion for Pleasant Riderhood. But they minister to 
him with such extraordinary interest, their anxiety is 80 keen, 
their vigilance is so great, their excited joy grows so intense as the 
signs of life strengthen, that how can she resist it, poor thing | 
And now he begins to breathe naturally, and he stirs, and the 
doctor declares him to have come back from that inexplicable 
journey where he stopped on the dark road, and to be here. 

Tom Tootle, who is nearest to the doctor when he says this, 
grasps the doctor fervently by the hand. Bob Glamour, William 
Williams, and Jonathan of the no surname, all shake hands with 
one another round, and with the doctor too. Bob Glamour blows 
his nose, and Jonathan of the no surname is moved to do likewise, 
but lacking a pocket handkerchief, abandons that outlet for his» 
emotion. Pleasant sheds tears deserving her own name, and her 
sweet delusion is at its height. 

There is intelligence in his eyes. He wants to ask a question. 
He wonders where he is. Tell him. 

“ Father, you were run down on the river, and are at Miss Abbey 
Potterson’s.” 

He stares at his daughter, stares all around him, closes his eyes, 
and lies slumbering on her arm, 

The short-lived delusion begins to fade. The low, bad, unim- 
pressible face is coming up from the depths of the river, or what 
other depths, to the surface again. As he grows warm, the doctor 
and the four men cool. As his lineaments soften with life, their 
faces and their hearts harden to him. 

“ He will do now,’” says the doctor, washing his hands, and look- 
ing at the patient with growing disfavour. 

“ Many a better man,” moralizes Tom Tootle, with a gloomy shake 
of the head, “ ain’t had his luck.” 

It’s to be hoped he’ll make a better use of his life,” says => 
Glamour, “ than I expect he will.” 

“ Or than he done afore !”’ adds William Williams. 

“ But no, not he!” says Jonathan of the no surname, clinching 
the quartette. Our Mutual Friend, Book LI, chap, 3. 
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THE GEORGE INN, SOUTHWARK* 


\ HEN some two years ago I observed in the columns of Notes and 
Queries a modest request for information concerning this ancient 
hostelry I made a mental note that here might be a book in the making. 
My conjecture proved true, for not only has that book now been “made,” 
but it has also received a hearty welcome from many Dickensians, 
Tt may seem to some a meagre book, consisting as it does of forty 
printed pages, but the information it contains is ample and to the point 
and no space is wasted by padding. It is in fact a book entirely atter 
my own heart. There are a dozen excellent illustrations contributed 
by various artists. If I might here offer a suggestion, I would desire 
that these said illustrations should have been more definitely indicated 


THE BAR PARLOUR OF THE GEORGE AS [?t IS TO-DAY 


in the text and not referred to as, eg. being on “another page.” 
This method is, to say the least, tantalising. 

It is sad to-read that a perfect picture of the old inn “can only be 
imagined,” while as a matter of fact excellent pictures of several other 
of the old Southwark inns have been engraved from time to time in 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” and elsewhere. 

The book is admirably arranged and is divided into three sections 
describing The George—(1) as it is to-day; (2) its Dickens associations ; 
(8) its historical records, Almost everyone who has written books in 
which reference is made to the George has been laid under tribute. 


* “The George Inn, Southwark: a Survival of the Old Coaching Days,” 
by B. W. Matz. Chapman and Hall, Limited. 1918, 
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‘Thus we have appropriate quotations from Messrs. Ashby Sterry, Percy 
VitzGerald, ©, G, Harper, EB. V. Lucas, George Corner, and the 
American novelist, F. Hopkinson Smith, Statements made by Mr. 
Ashby Sterry and Mr, Hopkinson Smith are carefully and justly 
criticised, ¢g., the glaring contention that Dickens meant the George 
when he described the White Hart as the first meeting place of 
Pickwick with Sam Weller (Ch. X., Pickwick Papers). This the writer 
fitly characterises as “ sheer nonsense,” 

That remarkable book “The Ling of Old Southwark and their 
Associations,” by the late Wm, Rendle and Philip Norman (1888) is 
honoured with a section of the last chapter to itself, where a long and 
interesting quotation is given by permission of Mr, Norman. 

A worthy successor of Dickens, Jeffrey Farnol, has, with one of 
his inimitable touches in “ The Amiable Gentleman,” again made the 
old inn famous, Thus we may not only think of the George as a 
survival “of the old days of which Dickens wrote,” but also as a 
picturesque eigen, in the pages of a writer thoroughly imbued 
with the true Dickensian spirit, ‘ 

The printing and get-up of the book are alike excellent. I have only 
noted two. typographical slips—a broken Jetter and a missing comma |! 
[ um afraid, however, the penultimate line of the quatrain quoted 
from Shenstone’s poem “ Written at an Inn at Henley ” is not correetly 
given, The lines should read as follows :— 


“ Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest weleome at an inn,” 


The production of this book has undoubtedly been a labour of love 
to the writer, Work accomplished under such happy conditions in- 
variably gives infinite pleasure to the reader as well, Charles Lamb 
bemoaned the fact that no form of grace existed for saying before 
veading # good book, 1 chiefly regret the absence of a recognised 
form for returning thanks after having read a good book, For I am 
truly thankful to Mr, Matz for the pleasure of reading and revelling 
in this little brochure, 

Joun T, Page, 


W. C. MACREADY 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY CHARLES DICKENS, MARCH 29 1847 


RAR little pamphlet has just come into our hands entitled 
* Proceedings at the Second Anniversary Festival of the General 
Theatrical Fund held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street on 
Monday, Moreh 29th, 1847, W, C, Macready Msq,, in the chair,” 
The Trustecs of the Fund were Serjeant Talfourd, M,P,, Charles 
Dickens and Benjamin Bond Cabbell, J, B. Buckstone was Hon, 
Treasurer, and My, Cullenford the Secretary, 
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The pamphlet is interesting to Dickensians by reason of the fact that 
the speeches which the novelist often made on behalf of this particular 
Institution, do not as a rule appear in the volume of his collected 
speeches. The one he delivered on this occasion, printed verbatim in 
this pamphlet will therefore be new to our readers. 

The chief toast of the evening was the ‘ Institution,” and was 
proposed by W. C. Macready and responded to by J, B. Buckstone, 
Following came that of the health of the Chairman, proposed by Charles 
Dickens in the following terms :— 


Gentlemen, it is well for me, and better for you, that the admirable 
4 exposition we have heard from my friend on my left (Mr. Macready ) 
of the claims and merits of the General Theatrical Fund, and its 
immense superiority in its freedom from exclusive restrictions to 
any other Institution, having any similar, but narrower object, 
leaves nothing to be added on that head. Though the case is so 
clear and so strong, and has always in its common sense and justice 
interested me so earnestly, that I could hold forth on this theme 
“until my eyelids could no longer wag,”’ I am happy to be relieved 
of the danger of producing any influence on your eyelids by dealing 
with it at all. As it has heen written of vice, that she is 


‘““A monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,” 


so, | am sure, it might be written of the General Theatrical Fund, 
; tht its objects are 


“So worthy, and so much its own, 
As to be favoured, need but to be known,’ 


’ 


and better known they never can be, than from the lips which have 
proclaimed them to the room this night. 

There is, however, Gentlemen, one point, that seems to me to 
arise naturally out of the observations of our distinguished President, 
and at which I cannot help just glancing as IT go along, Hope 
lingered at the bottom of a box in ancient days, as we are told; | 
cannot help fancying that I desery her, lingering yet, at the bottom 
of those two strong boxes of the Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatrical Funds, to offer solid consolation to the General Theatrice! 
Fund in time to come, For as the natural recipients of that treasure 
pass away in natural course, and no one among them bears in his 
hand “a glass that shows me many more,” or any more, TI cannot 
help fancying that some portion of the garnered wealth must come 
our way at last, and float into our roomy coffers, Gentlemen, | 
i hardly think it possible that two such large golden camels can 
entirely pass through the eyes of two such little needles ; and when 
. an Institution has arisen, so broad and free as this is, which extends 
its advantages—-not to the pale shades of two dead and buried 
companies of actors, but to the whole theatrical profession throughout 
England, I hold it would be a faint-hearted blinking of the question, 
not to avow what most of us here must surely feel a confident 
belief that to such resources it may justly, and of right, look for 
valuable endowment in the days to come, It is ill “ waiting for 
dead men’s shoes,” T know ; but it is quite another matter waiting 
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for shoes that have been made for people who never can be born 
to try them on. 

I come now, Gentlemen, to propose to you a toast, which is upper- 
most, I dare say, in the thoughts of everybody present, ‘‘ which is 
the very head and front ” of the occasion and the cause that brings 
us together; which is, and ever must be, inseparably associated 
with the honour, dignity, and glory of the English stage ; with its 
revival in splendour and magnificence, from ruin and rubbish ; with 
its claim to be considered and respected as an art, and as a noble 
means of general instruction and improvement. To whom could 
such a toast apply, if not to our Chairman, Mr. Macready? Of 
whom, Gentlemen, so graceful and appropriate is the position he 
now occupies amongst us, I would say, if I may paraphrase what 
he knows well, that nothing in the chair became him like the taking 
of it. It is as generous and true in him, at the head of his prosperous 
career, to take part with this Fund, and to be heard in this place, 
urging its claims with manly earnestness, because it is not restrictive, 
and because it does not favour a few, and because it addresses 
itself to the great body of actors, and, most of all, to those who 
most need it—as it must be of enduring service to the Institution, 
‘to receive such high and valuable testimony. ; 

Gentlemen, it would be difficult for me to find terms in which to 
discharge the duty of proposing our Chairman’s health, in the difficulty 
I always feel as to the separation of any mention of his name from 
sentiments of strong personal affection and attachment, if I were 
not happily relieved by the knowledge that, in your breasts as in 
mine, the mere mention of Mr. Macready’s name awakens a host of 
eloquent association—-Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, grey-haired Lear, 
Virginians, Werner, and a host of others, speak for him within us 
like spirits. We once again forget the encircling walls of his Covent 
Garden Theatre, or of Drury Lane—theatres, then, with nothing 
infamous to mock the lesson that the poet taught, or shame the 
woman-student of it—and look upon old Rome, its senate and its 
army, or the Forest of Ardennes, with its gnarled and melancholy 
boughs, or Swinstead Abbey Gardens, with the cruel king upon his 
death-bed, or Prospero’s Enchanted Island, or any of those scenes 
of airy nothings, that he made plain and palpable. Oh! if one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin, then, Gentlemen, for 
how much of the kindred feeling that is amongst us to-night, or at 
any time, are we indebted to such an art, and such a man! May 
we be more and more indebted to him, year by year, for very many 
years to come ! May we yet behold the English Drama—this a 
hope to which I always cling—in some theatre of his own, rising” 
proudly from its ashes, into new and vigorous existence. And may 
we, in the reception we now give his name, express all this, and 
twenty times as much ; include the past, the present and the future ; 
and give him reason years hence to remember this oceaion, with 
something of the pleasure and delight that we have through him 
derived from it ourselves. I beg to propose to you, to drink the 
health of our Chairman, Mr. Macready. 
lee 
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THE DICKENS 


Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins sends us the following specimen of American humour 
of the ‘‘ sixties.” It is from a book entitled ‘‘ Nonsense, or Hits and Criticisms 
on Follies of the Day,” the author being ‘ Brick’ (Mark) Pomeroy, and the 
publishers G. W. Carlton and Co., New York, 1868. The author was the Editor 
of ‘‘ The La Cross” (Wisconsin) Democrat, and had quite a reputation amongst 
a certain class of readers as a humorist, and besides the book from which the 
‘“‘Boz” article is copied; he was the author of several other humorous books :— 
“* Brick Dust,” “‘ Gold Dust,” ‘‘ Home Harmonies,” ‘‘ Sense,” ete. 


ee We saw him. 

*E came from Hengland. Came hover the hocean hin two 
steamers, the blarsted things! He came over to collect interest on his 
notes of Americans taken some years since. He said the Americans 
were hall Hasses, and ————— the Dickens ! 

The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth. 

We all love whomsoever chastiseth us. Selah. 

Therefore, the Dickens. 

We did saw him ! 

Great men are always fashionable. The folks turn out to welcome 
great men and those they love. They rushed to see Lincoln’s funeral. 
They paid to see the late prize-fight. They welcomed the Portland 
gag Weston, the walkist, whose pleasant fictions as to wagers, and so 
forth, reminds us of Dickens. 

The papers have told all they know about Weston. Some of them 
have had special correspondents to tell us of Dickens—who he was, 
how he'’was, what he was, when he was, where he was, why he was, 
which he was, and how he acted while he was ! 

The New York papers are not particular enough. Their readers are 
great for gossip and raising the Dickens. We pattern after New York 
papers and cater only to those who follow lions and flutter like tails 
foreign kites. ~ 

Dickens came. 

Then he came again. 

This is his second coming. 

We saw him land. We sat on the top of Bunker Hill Monument 
and saw him come asho:e. We ran ahead ot him to New York and 
saw him there. He came in by Communipaw, Murray Street, the 
Central Park, Tammany Hall, Mozarc Wood pile, and down the Broad- 
way ! 

He is ————— the Dickens. 

He was dressed in men’s clothes—or one man’s clothes at all events. 
They were made in England. He had hair on his head, and what he 
could rot put there he had or his face. He wore a coat, and a penknife. 
He walked in trom the Hvb for his constitutional. He emulates Weston 
only Weston beat the Dickens. He entered the hotel by the front 
door. He walked very fast—made the distance, eight miles from 
the carriage to the hotel door, inside his—under shirt ! 

His boots were worn on his feet, while he wore his hat on his head | 
He sells enough waste paper each day to buy a rose for his button-hole. 
The paper comes from those who wish him to exhibit himself at their 
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houses. This wovld make the next door and the other sev of fellows 
feel bad! The Dickens ! 

He eateth not of mustard. So does a cat! Very unfeline not te 
eat mustard ! He eats mutton chops and pulls wool. Selah ! 

He had two agents and nine body-servants. And many servants tor 
his legs ! He says come here, and they goeth—and go there, and they 
cometh ! 

He uses a fork. He makes ’em all fork over! We saw him arise 
once. It was in the morning—before breakfast. This is the how of 
it. 

At half-past three o’clock a.m., he turned over and squeaked the 
bed to see if h's agent had come in. Then he sneezed out of one nose. 
Then he sneezed ovt of the other. Then he sneezed out ot both at 
once. Three times. He then pulled the top sheet over his right eve- 
brow, turned to his left wing, and slept like a babe taking its catnip or 
kit nap ! 

At four he slung the sheet from his chin, turned over again and 
gertly put his lett toot out of bed. One of his leg servants then drew 
on his hose. He dresses his lett foot fast. This is net right, tor he 
eats no mustard. So does a cat ! 

Then his garments were wafted on him, all bat the rose m his button- 
hole. He washed his face in the basin. Used water, wet his hands 
before he did his face. This is peculiarly English. Then he combed 
his hair by proxy, and while one of his servants was cleaning his teeth, 
wrote a ten-thousand-dollar article for the Mamby Pamby Pass Book. 

At six o’clock he sneezed again. It was the mustard ! 

At seven he tasted a glass of water, and at eight poked his head out 
of the window to hear an Italian boy trom Dublin sing, as he trudged 
along between two tin pails— 

Clams to sell! Fine clams to-day ! 
Clams nice and sort from Rockaway ! 
Clams to bake and clams to fry, 
And clams to make a clam pot-pie. 

Oh Clams ! 

Oh Clams ! 

Soft Clams ! 
Tell your dads and tell your mams 
That I’m the by to sell ’em clams ! 

This little testimonial will be printed in volume two of his American 
Notes, Price tenpence ha’penny! 

At nine he breakfasted. He entered the dining room by deploying 
from the left, striking the table in an oblique position on the extreme 
centre. He then caromed on a soft-boiled potato, levied on a link of 
fried eel, pulled an eye-winker from his left eye, camped on a hot 
buckwheat pancake rather syruptitiously, drove his picket inte @ 
country sausage, illustrated an edition of porter-house beef-steak with 
cuts, made a water-fall of a glass of milk, wrestled with it two inches 
higher than his cheek bone, and downed a piece of butter and sneezed 
gently at the mustard ! 
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Dickens uses tea. He uses it for a beverage. He holds the cup 
even with his cheek bone, in his left hand, and dips it in with a tea- 
spoon. He refused to allow Butler to call on him during tea-time ! 

At ten o’clock he shoves the table from him and sits down against 
the wall to write. He is quite a noted writer. He writes for fun while 
waiting for something to turn up. Then he looks over his tickets, gives 
the counterfeit ones to dead heads, writes a letter to his publishers, 
and tries the hall for its acoustic properties. When he walks he puts 
one leg before the other. The faster he walks the faster he moves his 
legs. But he uses no mustard ! 

He is commanding—orders a gin cocktail whenever he wants one, 
except in Boston ! 

When writing he sits in a chair if convenient, places the paper before 
him, takes the pen in his right hand, dips its occasionally in an inkstand 
and winks. He always winks as he dips his pen, but uses no mustard ! 

He is the author of several works. in which respect he resembles 
Brigham Young more than George Washington, who uses mustard ! 

He telegraphed into Boston from mid-ocean that he was sea-sick, 
and should leave the steamer and walk in, so an extra boat was sent 
out to meet him. One day when dining with Deacon Brown, of the 
Two-hundredth-Street Church, he got off a joke which stactled the 
Brown family : 

Said Mrs. Deacon Brown— 

‘““My dear Mr. Dickens, how did you like the sea on your trip ?” 

Said Charles— 

“T see too much of it—let us waive the subject! O shun it, I| 
pray !” 

The Browns all laughed immoderately. But Dickens would not 
eat their mustard ! Then Mrs. Deacon Brown asked if he was sea-sic k. 

Then Mr, Dickens responded— 

“You bet ! Every man of sense is sea-sick. So was I. I was 
disgusted, and I thought of the person who attempted a sea voyage 
on the sea of Galilee, was sea-sick, disgusted, and got out and walked!” 

Deacon Brown looked at his wife, but neither of them smiled. It 
was the mustard ! 

In person Mr. Dickens resembles his pictures quite much, but the 
resemblance is not so striking as it was. Mr. Dickens brought a few 
intimate friends with him to this country, the society here being so 
poor, and it is now his intention to visit a few of the wealthy but honest 
families of New York and Boston, with his select party, for the purpose 
of giving us Americans lessons in manners, politeness and civilisation 
without mustard ! 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 
4. London; Visit to St. Olave’s Church and George Inn, Southwark. 
Meet at St. Olave’s Church at 6-30, 
7. London: Visit to Richmond and Twickenham, conducted by Mr. 
8. J. Rust. Meet at Richmond Station Yard at 3 p.m. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


(No, 3, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 


The TWO names of ONE of Dickens’s heroes, 


Trials and tribulations but strengthened his soul, 
Noble his actions, duty his goal. 


VII. 


Van. 


Though different of face. 

All of one race. 

Over there, in France, I’m here, 

And here I am over there. 

Four times fifty ; when we get to work 

Our intent’s thrifty, duty we don’t shirk. 
Riveted by the eye, 

Crook is close by. 

Wheel within wheel I keep going, 

When storm-waves rage, subdue their flowing. 
We do it ourselves, and our motto should be 
To let others do it, as well as we. 

From twenty-six take two, and see 

Maker of sweet-stuff for you and me. 
Nothing more easy,—you will agree, 

If to these two you add letter C. 

A company with many in it, 

"Twere hard to tell what is its limit. 


SOLUTION OF DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. I, Series A). 


J.P.; OhI(o); EastcheaP. 


Correct solutions have been received from ‘‘ Abacus”; ‘ Quilp”’; 
Fredk. Bradbury ; ‘‘ Pawn’’?; Maud Melville Fowler ; 
Kent; KE. T. Wedmore ; C. Claughton; 8. J. Rust; Mrs, Eleanor 


M. Hill. 


For Rules see July and August Numbers. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


W. Ridley 


“T didwit know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 


HeRBERT 


Harrington was friendly with Dickens. 


asking, don’t tt? *—Rosa DaARTLE. 
QUESTION 


Harrinecton.—In Edmund Yates’s ‘ Recollections and 
Bxperiences,”’ (2 vols., Bentley, 1884), there is an interesting ‘ Dickens 
Chapter,”’ and incidentally the novelist is mentioned in other parts. 
Yates says that he collaborated with Herbert Harrington in the writing 
of several dramatic pieces in which Toole and other celebrities appeared. 


Will some authority on the 


drama kindly say if Nicholas Herbert Harrington was the full name 


of Yates’s collaborator. 


know.-—T, .P. Cooper. 


The ‘date of his death I should also like to 
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DOLLY VARDEN 


From the engraving of the pleture by J, Absolon (1849) 


